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made of the five metals (gold, silver, brass, copper,
and lead) was kept, strangely enough, in the temple of
Siva, about two hundred yards off, for use in processions.
It is very common in the Tamil districts to find a stone
image fixed in the shrine, and a small portable metal
image, which is used in processions during the festival.1
Very often, too, the goddess is represented in
processions by a brass pot filled with water and decorat-
ed with margosa2 leaves. I saw one of these brass
pots in a shrine of Kaliarnma at Shiyali, in the Tanjore
district. It was about a foot high and a foot in diameter
at the base, and had four tubes sticking out just below
the neck. In other Tamil villages, where the image is
fixed in the shrine and there is no metal image to carry
in procession, an earthenware pot is used, filled with
water and decorated with margosa leaves.
At Irungalur, in the Trichinopoly district, I found a
small enclosure sacred to Kurumbaiamma, outside the
village, without any image or sacred stones in it at all,
and I was told that during the festival a small pandal
(i.e. booth) of leaves is erected in the enclosure, under
which a small earthen pot, curiously decorated, is placed
to represent the goddess. The pot is filled with water,
and has a silver two-anna piece (2d.) put inside it Some
cocoanut and oleander flowers are stuck in the mouth of
the pot, surrounded and concealed by a sheaf of mango
leaves, tied together by tender shoots of the banana tree.
This bunch of mango leaves is then decorated with
flowers, a small pointed stick of bamboo, with a lime
stuck on the end, is inserted at the top of the bunch, and
by the side of the lime a small silver umbrella with a
salver handle. The decoration varies locally. This
decorated pot is placed on a small platform of sand, and
about eight measures of rice are heaped round the base
of it. It is called karagam, i.e. the pot, and is carefully
prepared at the chief local shrine of Kurumbaiamma,
1 This practice is borrowed from Hindu temples.
* The margosa or neem tree is an evergreen bearing white
flowers, Melia Asadirachta* and is frequently associated with
village divinities.